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LOGIC AND METAPHYSICS. 

Der Wirklichkeitsgedanke, V. Georg Wernick. V. f. w. Ph., XXXI, 

3, pp. 275-312. 

We have the idea not only of objective reality, — psychologically ana- 
lyzed in the preceding articles, — but also of subjective reality. Some 
contents, e.g., feelings and acts of will, are never considered objectively 
real, owing to their ready separability from objective contents. In these 
cases the distinction between experienced and reproduced is less sharp than 
in the case of sensations. Experiences of one's own body also contribute 
much to the formation of the idea of subjective reality, through their far- 
reaching influence on the 'reality-coloring' of given contents. In judging 
a present perceived content to be psychic reality, I view the same content 
which, qua perception, was objectively real, as a reproduction, as my idea 
of the perception, without objective ' reality-coloring,' capable of vanishing, 
e. g., when I close my eyes. Here, then, the subjective reality-process is 
an association of unlikeness between the given content and its idea. Simi- 
larly, in the judgment that a present reproduced content is real, we find 
associative connection in the sense of unlike 'reality-coloring,' along with 
ideas of bodily processes and will impulses. In the case of a content 
judged real as past reproduction (recollection), we may be guided by the 
association of a past objective situation in which our body formed a part, 
provided we are conscious that the association is based on previous con- 
tiguity. The same principle applies, with slight modifications, to future 
contents. Likewise where we attribute reality to a complex as past idea, 
memory of the idea is in practically all cases dependent on association with 
some element in the accompanying objective situation. And while in cer- 
tain cases we do judge an idea to have been subjectively real in the past, 
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without having any association with the objective situation, we are then 
dealing only with abstract and empty contents. 'Pure memory,' i. e., 
memory based on the association of subjective contents as such, without 
reference to any objective situation whatever, probably never occurs, 
though it is the ideal aimed at in our constructions of subjective reality as 
continuous and independent of objective reality. Thus subjective reality- 
processes are more numerous than objective reality-processes, rest on asso- 
ciations, both of likeness and of unlikeness, are accompanied by a con- 
sciousness that they are based on simultaneous occurrence, and include 
will and feeling elements, as well as ideas of objective contents, in par- 
ticular those connected with one's own body. The chief motive for the 
subjective reality-process is that the ideas to be associated have previously 
been experienced together ; though other motives play a secondary part, 
and in exceptional cases the primary motive may be absent. Ease and 
certainty of association of the elements of a given object indicate previous 
conjunction in perception. In the process of recognizing a content, or 
attributing past reality to it, we may distinguish three moments : weak 
association of the given elements, accompanied by a feeling of pleasure ; 
confirmation of the reproductions by subsequent perception ; and repro- 
duction and association of ideas of the previous situation of the object. 
There is no difference in content between psychical and physical reality, 
between the subjective and the objective series ; the difference lies solely 
in the law of connection of the elements. In the subjective series the con- 
nection between all the successive elements or links of the individual's 
experience must be continuous in time ; in the objective series such linear 
temporal continuity is not necessary, and the temporal series in which the 
individual plays a part is only one among many complexly interrelated 
series. We cannot properly speak of a temporal relation between an object 
and its perception ; the two are not causally related, but are one and the 
same process differently viewed or associated. And while it is perhaps 
permissible to speak of causal connections between objective and subjec- 
tive processes, it seems preferable to use the term * causality ' only of rela- 
tions wholly within one or the other of the two series, more especially within 
the objective series, and subject to the law of the conservation of energy. 

F. D. Mitchell. 

La notion du reel. Albert Leon. Rev. de M6t., XV, 3, pp. 348-362. 
The Scholastic dogma that thinking the existence of an object differs 
from the simple thought of the object, has left traces in modern philosophy. 
To think an object as real requires an act sui generis of cognition ; the 
representation of existence is not related to the other acts of the mind. 
But if this is true, how can one say that, in positing the reality, the mind 
does not add a new determination ? To posit a fact as final is questionable ; 
for an irreducible, z. e., unrelated thing cannot exist for consciousness, the 
condition of which is that it grasp the relations of its terms. Consciousness 
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is essentially one, and this implies interdependence of parts. It affirms the 
existence of nothing beyond itself: otherwise the affirmation of reality 
would be foreign to the rest of the system of consciousness. Reality, then, 
is the perfectly determined system of relations which constitute thought as 
such, i. e., one completely adequate thought. Actual and possible, exist- 
ence and essence, are one ; there is no unreal, only the more and the less 
real. There are two conditions of our notion of the real : the fact that we 
think, and the fact that consciousness is limited. Consciousness eliminates 
certain of its perceptions, and thus the real gets precisely stated ; the 
unorganizable is the unreal, i. e., the less real. Reality results from the 
process of determination, and the degrees of reality correspond to the 
degrees of adequacy of the process. The steps in the process are the more 
and more perfect integrations of perceptions, and with perfect integration 
consciousness would be entirely conceptual. Consciousness is selective 
of the real : passively, as limited by its environment ; actively, as deter- 
mined by our interests. The elements of the notion of the real are sensible 
perceptions, selective interest, and the principle of least effort. Thus the 
notion of the real has its source in the very laws of thought, and is imper- 
fect inasmuch as thought is finite. 

E. Jordan. 

Reality and the Criterion for Truth of Ideas. John Dewey. Mind, No. 

63. PP- 317-342. 

The point of departure of the present article is chiefly chapter xv of 
Bradley's Appearance and Reality, — the chapter on "Thought and 
Reality." Bradley's position, it is maintained, is merely a temporary 
half-way house between Kantian epistemology and a philosophy of every- 
day experience. The difficulty with the position is that, on the one hand, 
the ultimate claims of knowledge are discredited because of the inherent 
inability of thought to effect complete harmony of existence and meaning ; 
while, on the other hand, a strictly logical criterion is maintained as the 
final criterion of the philosophical conception of reality. The argument is 
thus from the formal consistency of thinking to the material consistency of 
the constituents of reality. But, granted the incapacity of thought to 
transcend appearance, how can thought possibly establish a criterion of 
absolute truth ? Its criterion obtains only within theory. Thinking must, 
indeed, be logical ; but it does not necessarily follow from this that reality 
must itself be already logical. What, then, is thinking, and what the 
criterion of truth ? Is thinking an isolated activity, or is it relative and 
instrumental ? Is consistency merely logical, or is it simply an end for 
the operation of reason ? These questions state at once the problem 
and the logical bias of the present discussion. Any particular exercise of 
reflective knowing is preceded by a practical condition of 'collision,' — a 
clash between the given and the wanted. Intellectual activity, or thought, 
is a statement of this conflict, an attempt to describe and define it. The 
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idea is advanced in order to meet the emergency and to bring meaning 
and existence into harmony. It is a tentative way in which the present 
specific problem is viewed, and the right idea frees the activities through 
which the problem may really be solved. Thus it follows that the criterion 
of the worth of an idea is its capacity to meet successfully the present 
situation ; this is its truth. The so-called ' eternal truths ' are only tested 
ideas which have secured a certain permanent status by having proved 
themselves capable of meeting situations under circumstances other than 
those under which they were made true. But it must not be forgotten 
that such truths are only relatively unchanging ; in unique situations the 
oldest truths are, in a sense, remade. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

The Control of Ideas by Facts. John Dewey. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., IV, 8, pp. 197-203; 10, pp. 253-259; 12, pp. 309-319. 

The development of a functional theory of logic was due to the lack of an 
adequate theory of the nature and agreement of fact and idea. If the fact 
is present to the mind, there is no need of an idea ; if only ideas are present, 
there can be no knowledge of agreement with fact. A strictly monistic 
epistemology, whether idealistic or realistic, does not get rid of this prob- 
lem. Functional logic does not deny the distinction between ideas and 
facts, but insists upon its working character. It admits that the truth of 
an idea consists in its agreement with the actual environment, — but what 
do these terms mean ? Take the case of a man lost. The actual environ- 
ment includes the visible facts and further extends from these to his home. 
The idea is the interpretation of the present environment in reference to its 
absent portions, — a plan of action. The agreement must be between this 
plan and its fulfilment. All are practical terms denoting certain values to 
be sustained or transformed through an operation. Baldwin insists that a 
confused situation and a new construction is not the complete statement. 
An object often forces itself upon us ; e. g., the stone which the child takes 
for an apple and bites. In reply : confusion means not an emotion but 
tension in the organized system of value. In the conflicting situation, 
thought and datum get set against each other. If the child does not inter- 
pret the stone as incompatible with a purpose, there is no overriding fact. 
Baldwin seems to shift the issue to that of the relation of the ' external 
object' and 'me.' But there is no dualism of self and world, except as 
this emerges in the conflicting situation of action. To return to the ques- 
tion, fact is reality which is not full reality. It is self-discrepant, and is to 
be made full and real in the process of fulfilling its meaning. Fact and 
idea are functional distinctions with respect to the problem of the control 
of activity. The given facts are the reality in its existent, disorganized 
state of value ; the idea is the reality in its projected rectification ; the 
total reality is the tension in which these arise. There are two aspects 
of control : the idea by reference to the desired result controls the facts, 
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and, in turn, the facts are the basis for the formation of the idea. Agree- 
ment comes as a result of acting upon the idea. This desired result 
becomes accidental in so far as one maintains the full reality of either facts 
or ideas. The surrender of the conception of a rigid intellectual content 
of facts or meanings marks modern as opposed to Greek thought. Facts 
must be redefined in reference to the particular situation ; this is the essen- 
tial problem of intelligence. The thoroughness and prominence of the 
logical function vary in different situations. The ease with which the 
practical character of fact, idea, and agreement is overlooked is due to the 
fact that it is so essential in them as to be constantly assumed. 

C. H. Williams. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 
La spatialite des faits fisychiques. L. Duprat. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 5, 

pp. 492-502. 

The unextended ego of which Bergson writes should be seriously investi- 
gated. It is to-day generally admitted that any mental activity is only pos- 
sible with the concurrence of biological functions. Thus the subject is the 
psycho-physiological personality occupying an extended place in an ex- 
tended world. This subject, indeed, reaches a privileged position, since 
images vary as the body moves. But the ego is not therefore a substance 
nor an activity producing phenomena. Spiritualistic dualism is wrong in 
its separation of subject and object. Why not admit that knowledge of 
the object is the existence of the object ? Isolated from the extended ego, 
the unextended ego is reduced to nothingness. Thought under its highest 
form is still spatial. There is always a demonstrable influence of the ex- 
tended ego, the biological organism, e. g., in aesthetic emotion, and in in- 
ternal speech, which implies kinaesthetic images ; the same is true of all 
mental forms, from sensations, which are originally extended, up to the 
most abstract thought. But how are we logically forced to recognize an un- 
extended ego ? In the disappearance of phenomena from consciousness, 
there is no reason for the assumption of unconscious psychical substitutes. 
It suffices that there are psycho-physiological residues, and the remembered 
image is always a state of the extended ego. Finally, is not the localizing 
power of attention significant ? Attention transforms the diffuse feeling into 
the clearly extended representation. Space is the necessary condition of 
the distinction of all phenomena, of their synthesis as well as of their multi- 
plicity. C. West. 

The Subconscious Factors of Mental Process considered in Relation to 
Thought. A. M. Bodkin. Mind, No. 62, pp. 209-228 ; No. 63, pp. 
362-382. 

The term ' subconscious ' is used, in the present essay, to refer to grades 
of consciousness less organized than those usually taken as typical, — 
modes which are unconscious only relatively to clearer forms. The design 
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of the essay is to deal with such subconscious factors in their relation to the 
thought process : to consider, first, the distinction between what may be 
called sentience and the contents of thought or clear cognitive conscious- 
ness ; and, following upon this, to speak of that organization of sense- 
material which may take place through bodily activity apart from the work 
of thought. The latter part of the paper is occupied with a consideration 
of the manner in which mental factors of different degrees of organization 
may be operative in inferential judgment without coming explicitly before 
the mind, and with a discussion of the nature of the process by which such 
factors become explicit. Even in sense-experience, it would seem, a 
degree of organization is involved ; but still a distinction must be maintained 
between the mere existence of presentational material and its utilization in 
the process of thought. This distinction is evident from a consideration 
of the nature of the judgment process, which, being the reference of an 
ideal content to a reality beyond the act, goes beyond the immediately 
given. Psychologically considered, this process is apperception ; that is to 
say, it is the process by means of which the perceived content is taken up 
and given a context. Such transition from the one stage to the other is 
illustrated in various experiences ; for example, in the sudden success 
that often attends our efforts to recall a forgotten event. But not only is 
this process of apperception evident on the level of thought ; below this 
level there is a process of organization of sense-material. Such organiza- 
tion is seen, for example, in the habits wrought into the physical organism 
by persistent efforts to master a game of skill, such as tennis or billiards. 
Passing to the more complex form of reflective consciousness, inference, 
we arrive at the stage of consciousness where the use of language is explicit ; 
for in inference the particular experience is brought into touch with general 
knowledge embodied in universal principles. Inference is a complex form 
of thought or judgment, which has attained to the recognition of a distinc- 
tion and a special relation among the contents which it asserts of reality. 
But between this explicit form of thought and simple sentience there are 
partially subconscious acts of inference ; for example, we often arrive at a 
conclusion without being able to articulate the justifying grounds, etc. 
Justification of the conclusion thus arrived at demands an analysis of the 
mental complex whereby the operative connections are brought into the 
foreground of consciousness. Psychologically the mental complex cannot 
be adequately described in terms of preexistent cerebral conditions ; the 
process of analysis is felt to be the continuous development of a content 
already present. So it seems that there are ' implicit ' factors within the 
thought process, which, though felt to be operative, are known only upon 
reflection ; and, when reflected upon, they present themselves as subcon- 
scious elements corresponding to facts or principles embodied in forms of 
language. Between the subconscious, as that which has not been related 
within thought, and the implicit, as that which is unexpressed but organized 
within the structure of judgment, there is another type, namely, the case 
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in which the elements of the inference are grasped before they are 
expressed. In such a case, the expression of the process does not elucidate, 
but only explains it. 

G. W. Cunningham. 

ETHICS. 

The Conception of Possibility in its Relation to Conduct. R. F. Alfred 

Hoernle. Int. J. E., XVIII, 1, pp. 25-43. 

When we have several lines of action before us, we naturally regard all 
as possible. We feel that the result of our choice comes to be determined 
in the moment of decision. After a particular decision has been acted 
upon, we feel that another course of conduct would have been possible. 
These facts are the basis of the free-will controversy. The theory of free- 
will usually takes the form of self-determinism ; the self has determined 
itself to action, and it could not have determined itself otherwise. To have 
had the power of willing and of acting otherwise would contradict the prin- 
ciple that whatever is real is necessary, and, therefore, whatever is real is 
also the only thing possible. We think of reality as determinate and of 
necessity as uniform causal determination of consequent by antecedent 
events. We identify reality with the actual course of events. This involves 
a conflict between the reality of the course of events and the unreality of 
the past and future. The fallacy is this : the actual course of events 
includes the past and future only because it is an ideal construction on the 
basis of the present. Possibilities are practical or theoretical in so far as 
their realization depends or does not depend on our volition. Theoretical 
possibilities range between two extremes. They may be concerned with 
reducing knowledge to scientific universal judgments, or with the analysis 
of a particular situation so as to trace in it the data which will enable us to 
predict developments with more or less probability. In the former case, 
we begin with 'judgments of possibility.' The idea of possibility is our 
substitute for omitted conditions, which, if stated, would make our judgments 
scientific universals. Possibility is thus eliminated, but our knowledge has 
become ' ideal. ' In the second case of theoretical possibility, possibility is 
again a matter of degree which complete knowledge would raise into cer- 
tainty. But the future is practically possible in the sense that it is realiz- 
able. The present ' potentiality ' contains the future. In conscious agents 
it manifests itself in volition; in natural processes, in 'tendency.' In 
complex situations simple succession of elements fails. The determinist's 
theory pushed far enough must maintain that since there exist illusions of 
possibilities, these illusions are necessary. If character determines the 
action, the determination is not causal, since it does not precede the action 
in time, nor can we see how action can at the same time determine char- 
acter. Action also seems compatible only with a particular side of the 
whole character. The realization of a particular alternative does not seem 
necessary to the preservation of my self-identity. Repentance of an actual 
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course of conduct controverts the theory that every volition is ipso facto a 
realization of the ' true ' self. We may conclude that will is not a form of 
ignorance, nor a theoretical attitude at all. A conception of possibility 
formed for theoretical purposes is not necessarily identical with a concep- 
tion of possibility which arises on the basis of volition. 

F. A. Peek. 

La dependance de la morale et V independance des mwurs. J. de Gaul- 
tier. Rev. Ph., XXXII, 10, pp. 337-364. 

The moral world is commonly set against the physical, and in the former 
the principle of causality is replaced by a principle of unverifiable arbitrary 
absolutism. This system of moral laws, so-called, is so entangled with 
dogmas, conventions, and traditions, that many an attempt at a consistent 
study of morality has finally taken the dogmatic side. The last great 
attempt of this sort was Kant's Critique of Practical Reason. When Kant 
defines and classifies the categories of the understanding, these fulfil a 
function analogous to that of the forms of intuition. When he comes to 
the field of ethics, however, he treats his subject in a less thorough manner 
than in the first Critique. Neither Kant nor the Neo-Criticists have given 
us the formal principle of morality, which could be reached by an analysis 
similar to the one which had resulted in the formulation of the categories 
of knowledge. The reason for this is plain. Defined, this principle would 
have become inadequate to the service expected of it by the Kantian ethics, 
with its fundamental ideas of duty and liberty and responsibility. The au- 
thor proposes to present this form of practical reason, which Kant failed to 
do. Such a moral principle would imply that every act, in its relation to 
the subject performing it, is judged by that subject as good or bad. Such 
a principle, the author believes, would substitute for the dogmatic principle 
of Kant deductions authorized by the analysis of psychological experience. 
The physiological element which gives birth to this principle is to be found 
in gout. Thus the moral judgment is related to the ensemble of empiri- 
cism. And inasmuch as this physiological gout is a factor in the collective 
life of society, it follows that morality depends upon custom, — the social 
expression of this gout. Moreover, customs are independent of logic. To 
show this, Gaultier examines at length the logical concepts of causality and 
infinity. The latter signifies merely our inability to assign limits. And 
while the systematizing of knowledge necessitates the introduction of the 
principle of causality or the mere notice of hazard partially determined, one 
finds in both hypotheses, at the extremity of the series, a category of 
phenomena which escape calculation, and which therefore show the pres- 
ence of an irrational element in existence. The moral phenomena are 
analogous to this last class, which could vary without imperiling thereby the 
system of knowledge ; because, inasmuch as they are the last in the series, 
no consequent phenomenon requires their constancy. And these are actu- 
ally the ones treated in the modes and norms of conduct, and called in 
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common parlance moral phenomena. The scientific activity of existence 
can never anticipate the modes of its spontaneous activity. The manifest 
absence of objective finality in moral life is compensated, as it were, by an 
infinite number of subjective finalities which form, in accordance with 
states of pleasure or displeasure, the original elements of morality : ' good ' 
and ' bad ' in the individual case, ' good ' and ' evil ' in the case of an 
entire civilization. Hence, in morality dialectic is displaced by conflict, the 
general form under which morality is manifested. Thus, to deduction and 
observation, the modes of scientific activity, are opposed spontaneity and 
conflict, the modes of moral activity ; to evidence, the intellectual criterion, 
preponderance, as the moral standard. Finally, to the logician's wisdom 
and the dialectician's power, heroism is opposed, as the highest moral 
virtue. R. A. Tsanoff. 

Ethical Aspects of Economics, III. W. R. Sorley. Int. J. E., XVII, 

4, PP- 437-448. 

The author attempts to estimate in a general way the ethical value of the 
economic factor in life. This cannot be separated out from among the 
other factors of human life. By means of it the higher life keeps itself 
going. It is, therefore, the primary factor. Our practical attitude seems 
often to regard it as the most important factor also. Such ethical mate- 
rialism could be carried out only by ignoring almost all the factors of moral- 
ity. With the fall of this theory would disappear the only ground for esti- 
mating the importance of human activities by their material results. As- 
ceticism remains a factor, because it appeals to the spiritual. Its defect lies 
in its condemnation of the very instruments which make the higher life 
possible. They must have at least a material value which will vary in 
degree as they tend to promote the higher life. Economic conditions are 
actually estimated by other than economic standards. The limit to the 
length of a working day, which allows for the development of the higher 
life, is ethical. We must discard both asceticism and ethical materialism. 
There is no absolute mean between wealth and poverty which can be 
named as most conducive to virtue. The worth of wealth depends on the 
purpose for which it is used and the manner in which that purpose is car- 
ried out. Wealth acquired by work contains an element of worth not 
found in inherited wealth. The dependence of moral development on 
work seems obvious. The old aristocratic view of work at least implies a 
side of life higher than the material side. The real objections to the aris- 
tocratic principle are : that many of the most reasonable privileges are 
restricted to a small minority, and that it gives no security against the 
abuse of those privileges by the wealthy class. 

F. A. Peek. 



